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MORE BRUCE - THE FOREST IS A SECRET PLACE 

By Claire Davison • 

% 

They thrust a tin pail into my hands and manoeuvered me . 
into the raspberry patch. But I did not.come alive untily- ah - 
not a stone’s throw beyond, just like Dr. Fox said, "dolomite 
ridges of varying heights, horizontal ledges, clefts and fissures, 
damp and very rich leaf mould; a dense overshadowing canopy of 

hardwood trees". Maybe - but it had not yet been found north of 
Stokes Bay. ' 

I bent low and sneaked out of the berry bushes to the- 
ridge’s edge, After.the bright sunlight, it was dark in here. I 
peered, stumbled, and landed in a clump of the dainty Maidenhair 
Fern, Adianturn pedatum . From this lowly position, I spotted 
clumps of the sturdy, dark green artistically designed leaves of 
Hepatica, acutiloba ; then the shiny crisp sprigs of Holly Fern, 

P- 0 i 9 Lonchitis , then the tiny dense spreading rosettes of 
the delicate-appearing Maidenhair-Spleenwort, Asplenium Trichomanes 
Then the tall almost perfect circle of the most“fernlilce - 'of all, 
the lovely Wood Fern, Dryoptepis spinulosum , var. intermedium , 
gracefully curving its feathery fronds by-a decaying stump. But 
all these are abundant. 

Then I saw them! the pert, glossy green strap-shaped 
fronds of ; the Hart’s tongue. With its wavy edges, thick leathery 
texture and heart-shaped base, this rarest fern ,in Ontario, now 
■found sparingly along the escarpment in six counties, has yielded 
a new northern limit. The Hart’s tongue, Phyllitis Scolopendrlum , 
gets part of its name from the ancient Greek because the fruiting 
bodies, in parallel lines on the backs of the fronds, to someone 
resembled the feet of a centipede, or Scolopendra. My excitement 
mounting now I crawled eagerly along, the ridge in high glee to 
find more and still dozens more, reminiscent of my unbelief on 
first stumbling into a large purple and yellow fairyland of the 
Dwarf Iris, I thought if George North could count birds I could 
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count Hart’ s tongue, and. they numbered 365 not counting the 
tiniest, deep in the crevices. 


Next day, hoping to further extend the known range, 
we sought diligently in the hardwood forest by Johnson’s 
Harbour. We did find a Leatherwood, Dirca palustris , our 
fifth location for these. This one had darker green leaves, 
unlike the bright yellow-green of those in the open. The 
fibrous bark, remarkably tough, was used by the Indians for 
laces and thongs. 


The Bruce Peninsula has long been famous for its 
so-called "'relict species''’. The most popular hypothesis to 
account for these is the ’’nunatak” theory. This postulates 
a refuge ..area either in the peninsula itself or at. least 
adjacent to it. Petrological, mineralogical and geological 
data carefully studied reveal nothing to .support the view 
that the peninsula was not covered by the last (Wisconsin) 
ice sheet which retreated about 12,000 years ago. As large 
areas in the basin of the Upper Great Lakes still remain to 
be studied, it is thought that the ’’relict species” are like¬ 
ly not restricted to-the :Bruce, but that this area is the 
southeasterly extension of a larger one, centering perhaps 
in'the Lake.Superior basin, " ' 

• • • * * 1 • * 

• , • • f • • . d . 

» ' • ** s * * , ♦ 

The pepins.uia-itself as ah extension of the 
Niagara 'escarpment,, is a cuesta produced by the differential 
erosion of harder upper and softer under layers of rock ; by a 
large ancient river. The peninsula tilts from the massive 
Cabot Head cliffs, ;309 feet .above Georgian Bay, and the 
Lion’s Head .bluff, 234 feet 'southwestward at about 20 feet 
per-mile-to:vanish into Lake Huron in the west. The exposed 
rocks of the.peninsula are-composed of strongly dolomitic 
(high magnesium content) limestone of Silurian age (laid down 
under watep about 350 million years ago and containing fossils 
to show that, animal life had evolved no higher ' than'.scorpions 
apd : some..primitive fishes). An exception, at Cape Croker the 
Sifupian.-;dolomites have been eroded away,' exposing - the .low-, 
lying .peninsula of- Ordivician red shale like the brick yard 
at Hamilton,--- The..'composition of the--glacial erratics, that 
is, boulders of Igneous origin commonly called ’’hard-heads”, 
indicates that they came from Upper Labrador. Glacial striae 
may .be seen on sheets of . rock in a dozen places. 


.A word for.the orchids - bless this lovely spot! 
The Federation of. Ontario Naturalists’ camp, north of Hunts¬ 
ville ,. proved to be; quite poverty stricken with 4 lonely 
species-;compared' to dur-28 here. 


The orchid, with its fantastic, bizarre shapes, 
was^originally like other members of the lily family, poss¬ 
essing a perfectly regular radial symmetry. The three carpels 
surrounded by two alternate whorls of three stamens each, were 
surrounded by .the perianth of six petals or three petals and 
three sepals, making fifteen parts in all. So what has the 
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modern orchid done? First, it tilted on edge to better receive • 
insect visitors and became two equal halves. The inner three 
stamens and the middle outer one, along with the style, became 
the column. The two remaining side stamens became showy petals 
joining the middle lobe of the corolla. To make a landing stage 
for insects.the column and perianth took a half turn so that the 
glorified mid-petal, with a nectary at its inner end, swung into 
position as the lip underneath the coluinn. To prevent self- 
pollination in the column, the stigma protruded beyond the fixed 
stamens so that the insect, in approaching the nectary, would 
touch first the stigma, then the pollen of the anthers. 

The Lady’s Slippers made the middle outer stamen into a 
large fleshy shield covering anthers and stigma. In other orchids 
the highest evolutionary advance was to convert the third stigma 
into the.rostellum, a little glutinous beak just above the bi- 
lobed stigma and below the pollinia. Elastic threads connect 
pollinia and a pair of sticky discs in the rostellum. These 
threads stick onto the head of the insect and pull the pollinia 

out of their sockets, so the insect takes them off to another 
flower. 


Brother Vin found Loesel’s Twayblade, Liparis Loeselii, 
and Round-leaved Orchis, Habenaria orbiculata , this year. The 
Albert Hinds can show you a cook and secret spot wherein a dense 
colony of the rare Broad-leaved Twayblade, Listeria convallarloi-" 
de_s, hides out rather well. I added the also rare White Adder’s 
Mouth, Malaxis monophyllos , to our number. Quite commonly this 
year I came by the creamy-looking plant with the rich magenta- 
crimson splotches on its white lip, the Spotted Coral Root, Coral- 
lorrhiza trifida. I also discovered that you may walk over 
Hooded Ladies’ Tresses, SpIranthes Romanzoffiana , with their 
sweetish, slightly almond odour in most any field hereabouts. 

You.may smell them before seeing them. We did not visit the lacy 
Prairie White Fringed Orchid, Habenaria leucophoea , with its 
haunting perfume this year. At a little creek we saw a dozen of 
the lovely Purple Fringed Orchids, Habenaria .psychodes , within 
sight of the road and breathed thanks that a local child had not 
picked them for phlox. We still have the Calypso, Calypso 
bulbosa , the Ramshead, Cypripedium arietin um, a dozen patches of 
Queen Lady's Slipper, Cypripedium reginal , and no scarcity of 
Small fellow Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium parviflorum . 


Of ferns, the Bruce boasts at least 32 species, of which 
I have 25.species among the 200 ferns in my fernery. The little 
Purple Cliff Brake, Pellaea atropurpurea , with its strange and 
fascinating colour scheme of bluish purplish greyish greenish 
fronds is rare. The Michigan Fern Society spent September 1-3 
in Bruce under the leadership of Dr. Jim Soper, Botany Department, 
Toronto.University. With them, near Hope Bay, I saw for the 
first time the incomparable Goldie’s Fern, Dryopteris Goldiana, 
the broadest and grandest of them all. That day too,* we visited 
stands of Male Fern, Walking Fern, Camptosaurus rhizophyllus , and 
Hart’s tongue with twenty-inch fronds. Dr, Soper found" one plant 
of Wall-rue, Asplenium Rutamuraria , Holly Fern pops up abundant- 
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ly almost everywhere in rocky woods but we know of only one 
stand of Christmas Fern, Polystich um acrosti choldes- These 
two are believed to be, hybridizing, 

. Among other Bruce flora that we hanker after there 

Zygadenus ohloranthus , a lily two feet tall with flowers 
of purest light green, somewhat larger* than a buttercup. No 
red seems just quite so rich as that of the Cardinal Flower 
as seen en masse in the moist lush background of a stream-side 
amid dense clusters of Marsh and Ostrich Fern, Red Osier Dog¬ 
wood, and mauve Nightshade flowers. 

... The fluffy Hare's Ears (a Sunday dress member of the 

Mullm family), white and ever so soft, covers a whole field 
west of Wiarton.. It is rather fun to find the Turtle.head", 
Chelone glabra , in wet woods among the Jewelweed, Impatiens 
biflora . Then, ever with us, the green-striped white petals of 
the Grass of Parnassus, the orange-sepaled Castilleja, the 
haunting Blue Fringed Gentian, Genti ana orinita, and the 
Virgin's Bower, Clematis Virginiana . with its rice fruit form¬ 
ed into great balls of white fluff. 

I visited an old trapper today and delighted to hear 
that he still lays his traps for mink and muskrat. The raccoon 
ha.ve become very plentiful in the last three years because it 
did not pay to trap them for'65$ a hide. Their fatty hides 
require repeated scraping in drying. However, with the Da.vy 

Crocketb fur hat fad this year, raccoon will be trapped again 
this fall. ' 

The Whistling Swans, Cygnus columbianus , pause each 
spring and rest up and feed on the shores of Stokes- Bay en 
route from the south, to the Arctic. This spring, soon after 
the ice had left the bay, eight of them came. They left in 
pairs, the last pair June 26 after a stay of two and one—half 
monbhs. Once,, fifteen years ago, a pair nested and raised 
their brood down'the south shore of Stokes Bay. 

And so it is good-bye Bruce for another summer. 

Next year we are going to study the mosses and the birds. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MR. RED 
By W. R. Fountain 

Undoubtedly-much has been written about the red fox# 
Some make him out to be a.blood-thirsty killer who never passes 
up the opportunity to take a life. Others picture the fox as 
a fleet footed opponent, while there are still others who feel 
that the fox represents the feeling of freedom, of grace, and 
wisdom. Also, there is yet another group that labels the fox 
as a genuine annoyance. No matter what he is called, by what 
group of people, the fact still remains that not only is the 
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fox an interesting animal to study, 
very necessary in nature’s scheme. 

r • 


but it is an animal that is 


Perhaps the reason so many people look down their noses 
at the fox is due to the fact that many people have had little 
chance to become better acquainted with him and know little about 
his habits.. When a person takes enough time to watch and study 
the fox it is soon discovered what an amazing animal he is. 


The red fox ranges over practically all of southern 
Ontario and is very numerous in central and northern Ontario as 
well. Residents of the more southern portions of the province 
perhaps hav-e a better opportunity to observe the fox than those 
who live in the more northern areas. Almost any rural area in 
southern Ontario will have its share of foxes either past or 
present. It might surprise the city dwellers to learn that foxes 
have raised their young within or close to the limits of their 
city. However it is advisable that a person who wishes to come 
into- close contact with foxes should turn his attention to farm¬ 
ing country, 


An excellent place to begin the study of the fox is at 
its den. Here the observer will witness many things that will 
sometimes mystify him and other times cause him to smile for, 
very often, foxes, especially cubs, can put on a grand perform¬ 
ance „ 


Sometimes the search for a fox den means a good deal of 
walking. Hilly country is a good spot to start searching. Small 
woodlots and the edges of large bushes are two good locations. 

The den can easily be recognized by two main features. One is 
the large amount of dirt that is thrown out far back from the 
mouth of the den. The other is the p3?asence of bones and hair. 

The bones will usually be that of groundhogs while the hair will 
nearly always be rabbit. In most cases there will be two or 
three main holes and several other :! safety" holes and these will 
be spread over a large area. Some dens are dug very deep and the 
tunnels run in several directions, while others are quite shallow. 
Poxes rarely dig their own den. They would much rather use a 
groundhog burrow and enlarge it to fit their needs. A den will 
be used year after year by the s.ame two foxes or their children. 
Prom September through to April it is used only as a place of 
safety but in early April the den is cleaned out and generally 
made ready for the forthcoming litter born in late April or early 
May. The litter may range in size from one or two cubs up to as 
many -as ten or twelve. Usually a den containing four or more 
cubs is better to watch than a den that holds only one or two. 


Early morning, between six and nine, is a good time to 
watch at a den, and also in the evening, between five and nine, 
is ano-ther good time. Any time in between is usually a poor 
time to wait near a den. A person planning to watch a den 
regularly is urged to construct a blind on a down wind spot from 
the den. The blind, or hide, should be carefully hidden so as 
not to attract the fox’s attention. It is also necessary to 
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enber b.he blind at least one hour before the foxes appear. 

This will allow any animal or bird that might have been fright- 
ened bo settle down again and it .will also be enough time for 
uhe human scent to lessen. These two things, tightened 
animals or birds plus strong human scent, will surely make 
the approaching xox nervous and it might not put in an appear¬ 
ance, A pair of binoculars are very handy to tise when watching 
from the blind, . • & 


During the day the two parent foxes will have been 
sunning themselves in specially selected spots and with the 
approach of evening they will make their way to the den, 
usually on we11 worn paths. In almost every case the vixen 
will .put in an appearance first. She will walk or trot 
straight to the den making sure, of course, that everything 

is as it should be. When the vixen reaches the den she will 

put her muzzle, to. the opening of the den and utter the ?) all 
clear". Seldom will the cubs, if they have been trained right 
come out of theden before the "all clear". However, occasion^ 

ally a litter will contain a cub or two that are a little - 

bolder than the rest and choose to explore the outside of the 
den without the permission of their parents. 


When the cubs do spill out of the den at the "all 
clear*' the foremost thought in their minds is supper and soon 
the yixen is hard at work making.sure that each cub gets its 
share, in the case of a small litter the vixen has little 
trouble filling the cubs’ demands but with a litter of many 
cubs it may become a strain on her. 


ktter che-meal is over the cubs will, very often ; 
begin to wrestle with each other and to indulge in many kinds 
of queer gymnastics that will make the observer laugh. While 
the cubs are occGipieo. with the sheer joy of living the vixen 
will.be constantly .on the alert for intruders. She will guard 
the cubs until the dog comes, sometimes an hour later. Then 
he takes over the guard while the vixen keeps a closer eye on 
her cubs. She will referee the many wrestling bouts, making 
sure that none of the cubs get hurt. Perhaps she too will 
enter into the games and the cubs.seem to enjoy this very much, 


Cubs usually remain outside all night, weather 
permitting, and by morning they have shared in a good deal of 
activity. As the morning advances the vixen ushers the cubs 
back into the den and there they will remain until the evening. 
As soon as the cubs are tucked safely away the parent foxes 
will leave the den and retreat to thicker cover. Poxes do 
most of their hunting in the evening and at night. 


Pox cubs are weaned at the age of about seven weeks. 
Their, first meat might be that of mice or rabbits but as they 
get older groundhog is fed to them. At one time or another a 
dead groundhog will be brought to the den not for eating pur¬ 
poses but for the cubs to maul. They take great delight in 
"attacking" and "fighting" the dead groundhog. 
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At the age of four months the cubs are at the point 
where they are taught how to hunt. The mouse is first on the 
list. The vixen, and. dog both take turns instructing the cubs 
and they always seem to do a very good job. Fox cubs -grow very 
fast and learn qy.ickly so it is not too long before they grad- 
uate from small .animals like mice to larger animals like ground¬ 
hogs. Therefore, by the time the cubs are three quarters grown 
they are able to o care for themselves without too much help from 
the older foxes... 

•; -:As falj. and winter draws near the fox family gradually 
breaks up. Then,these young foxes must face an even greater test 
than being on- thpir- own. for.fall and winter brings out the 
hunter and his,dog and it is not long before a member or two- of 
the fox family is killed. However, young foxes learn very 
quickly the ways.of the hunter and dog and if a young fox is 
lucky enough to survive its first hunting season it will have 
gained enough knowledge to make an ideal parent in the years to 

come-. r;’., . ' ’ • 

V f i . • 
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HEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

• i 

• . . By Annie 1, Hunt. 

Margins of the sea , by the British zoologist Maurice 
Burton is a study of the small, obscure marine creatures that 
livein. the • ocean tidal zone. Dr, Burton?s special field is 
sponges. This popularly written volume makes very interesting 
reading on life at the shore. 

■ • .- - 4 After peading of this mysterious world where land and 

ocean.meet, should your new'interest be shell collecting or 
observing marine,life, Seashores , by H.S. Zim and Lester Ingle, 
is the book to consult. -The authors, professors of zoology at 
the University,op Illinois, offer a smali guide in full colour 
to aid in the identification•of the shells, sea plants, shore 
birds and animals-of American coasts; 

Dr. Fernand Mery, a well-known Parisian veterinarian, 
in his Our animal friends tells many true stories of his exper¬ 
iences that will charm and delight nature lovers. He writes of 
people and their pets, such as lions, monkeys, parrots, and 
particularly cats and dogs, Oliver.Coburn has translated it 
from the French, • . • 

It is said that no other group of plants figures so 
prominently in furnishing us with food as the grass family and 
that to know a good number of grasses is a cultural obligation 
as well as a source of personal satisfaction. How to know the 
grasses is the result of years of study by R.W, Pohl, associate 
profe.ssor of botany at Iowa State College. It gives pictured- 
keys for determining the common and important American grasses 
with, suggestions and aids for their study. 


>{< >}< 



'■ NOTEWORTHY bird records 

I 

Humber of species recorded to September 15, 1955 - 240 

• • I 

Sho-veller (1)Sept, 10 F Dundas Marsh 

Broad-winged Hawk (2) 99 4 F Freelton 


(800 

Peregrine Falcon (1 
Pigeon Hawk 
Am. Ooot . 

Baird’s Sandpiper 
White-rumped 99 . 

Northern Ph alar ope (10) 99 

Gt.Black-back,Gull(2) 



Whip-poor-will 
Carolina Wren 


( 1 ) 99 12 
(2) Aug.18 
(l)Sept.ll 
Olive-back.Thrush ( 2 ) 99 6 

Ruby-crown.Kinglet( 1 ) »»• 11 

Philadelphia Vireo(l) Aug. 28 
Tennessee Warbler (l)Aug. 18 
Parula Warbler ( 1 )Sept.12 
Magnolia Warbler (27)Aug. 28 
Myrtle •Warbler (7)Aug."28 
Bl.-th,BlueWarbler(2)Sept. 9 
Blackburnian 99 (2 Aug. 18 

Bay-breasted " ( 7 ) 99 28 

Black-poll 99 ( 3 ) » 28 

Palm Warbler (2) " 31 

La.Water-thrush ' ( 1 ) 99 7 

• • ( 1 ) 99 18 

Black-crown. Warblsr(l) 99 • 28 

Rusty Blackbird (l)Sept. 9 
Slate-colour.Junco(l) 99 l 
White-thr, Sparrow ( 1 ) 9 

Lincoln’s Sparrow ( 2 ) 99 11 


G, North, 

H. E.Kettle 
G.North 
R.MacLaren 

Westdale L.Gray 

F Dundas Marsh L.Gray 

F Copetown R.Sargeant 

Dundas Marsh L.Gray • 

* StrathearneSewer G, North 

F Dundas Marsh L.Gray 
.Dundas Marsh L.Gray 
F Hamilton Beach G,Norths, 

J.H.Williams 

F Woodland Cemetery L.Gray 

Webster’s Falls J^Dowall.G^North 
Spencer Creek L.Gray " v 

F Spencer Creek L.Gray 
F Spencer Creek L.Gray 
F York Road L.Gray 

F Webster’s Falls J,Dowall t G.North 
F-Westdale Park L.Gray 
F York Road L.Gray 

F York Road . L.Gray 
F Spencer Creek L.Gray ' 

F Webster’s Falls 1 ,Dowall,G,North 
F York Road L.Gray 

F York Road L.Gray 

F Spencer Creek P.Hamel,R f Stamp 
F Dundas Marsh R.MacLaren,North 
Webster’s Falls J.Dowall,G.North 
F York Road "L.Gray 

F Dundas Hydro Stn,L.Gray 
F Mount Albion R.Sargeant 
F Spencer Creek L.Gray 
± Spencer Creek L.Gray 


■.•’ •• ' A. - First report of the year 

• F - First report of the season . 

L - Last report of the season 

Please send your reports to Mr, George. North, 249 Charlton Ave. 

West, Hamilton, telephone IA 2-6082, on or before the 15th of' 
the month. 


>K >{< 


. . • SUPPORT YOUR CLUB ? 

nr»«Tll rf - T —TT- g . «r~ ~T _ 

• * 

Get your Audubon Screen Tour tickets from Mrs, Claire Davison 
152 Gage- Avenue South, Hamilton, LI 9-1773. 5 
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FUTURE EVENTS 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Monday, October 3, 1955 ♦ The regular monthly meeting of the 
Hamilton Nature Club Will be held in Centenary Church Hall, Main 
St, West, near James Street, at 8 p,m . ’’ Preservation of Natural 
Areas ” will be the subject of an address by Dr, Antoon de Vos . 

Dr, de Vox has travelled widely, has lived in "the Dutch East 
Indies working in the preservation of wild life, and in many parts 
of northern Ontario working with the Wild Life Division of the 
Department of Lands and Forests, He is presently lecturer in . . 
wildlife management at the Ontario Agricultural College. 

Season’ s tickets for -the Audubon Screen Tours will be available 
at this meeting, 5 lectures for i>3.00. 


Saturday, October 22, 1955 , The Audubon Screen Tours are here 
again! at .Westdale Collegiate, Robert Hermes, on a return visit, 
will bring with him another one of his gorgeous color films, this 
time of the sea shore: the patrolling shore birds, the weird 
ghost and fiddler crabs, and the mysterious life that teems in 
the tidal pools. 


Dates for the remaining tours? Here they arej. November 19., 1955 

December 29, 1955 

. . . March 15, 1956 

. -• April 6, 1956 

Season’s tickets may be obtained from Mrs. Claire Davison, 

152 Gage. Avenue .South, Hamilton, LI 9-1773, 5 lectures for $3*00. 
Tickots may be obtained at the door on the night of the lecture 
at .75 e.ach. 


FIELD TRIPS 

Saturday, Optober 1, 1955 , Meet at 2 p.m , inside the east gate 
at Dundurn Park or. 2.20 p.m. at the north' corner at Freeman 
(Burlington Road on the Queen Elizabeth), Auto trip to a beaver 
dam , and corn roast (please bring your own corn). After dark 
George Campbell, will give a talk-on what can be seen in the sky 
through binoculars or small telescopes. 

Leader: George Campbell, JA 2-3272. 

» -• 

Monday, October 10, 1955 . Thanksgiving Day hike. Meet at 10 a.m . 
at Marion Avenue entrance to Westdale ravine . 

Leader: ^.Jim Dowall, JA 9-9109T 

' I * 

• • • * 

^ >}< >{< 

„APPLICATION FOR SEASON’S TICKETS, AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 


Name... 

Address. . . ... . . „ . . . . . Telephone. . . 

Amount enclosed: . . . tickets @ $3.00'- ....... 

Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope with your order. 
Make cheques or money orders payable to the Hamilton Nature Club, 
and send to Mrs. Claire Davison, 152 Gage Ave.S., Hamilton. 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


MEMBERS 


President: • 
Vice-Pres.: 
Secretary: 
Vice-Sec.: 


Bob Henry 
Brian Poole 
Jimmy' Dean • 
Murray McDiarmid 


(JA 8 - 4667 ) 
(NE 4-4175) 
(LI 5-1765) 
(LI 4-8292) 


^ .We welcome all girls and boys, 10 — 17 years old 
a ^ e interested in the plants and animals around them. ^Have 
tun adventuring in nature* Junior Club members can bring a 
friend bo the next meeting or hike! Senior members should 
encourage girls and boys of their acquaintance to join. 

Membership of 500 includes a monthly copy of the 

Wood Duck and participation in all meetings, hikes, and project 
mornings, ’ 


.F IELD TRIP TO RATTLESNAKE POINT : by Bob Henry 

• 1 

; On Sunday, June 5, our Junior Club, led by Mr, Erio 
Has bin, set out for Rattlesnake Point and Mount Nemo, This 
was a most successful hike as twenty-four members turned out, 
ihe rainy, cool weather cleared, about noon. Around Rattle- 

cou 7^' 1:> y ^ as a f° uc h of the rich, north woods 
wibh aspen, white birch and oak predominating the terrain, 

Many of bhe later spring flowers were observed by 
bhe group but this was, for the most part, a bird hike. With 
the fresh air and warm sun.after the morning rain, birds ' 

chanted everywhere. In the open, bushy outskirts of the woods 
we had a beautiful view of a Rose-breasted Grosbeak on a fence- 
posb and also saw Indigo Buntings, Warbling and Red-eyed 
Vireos, Cedar Waxwings and many of the commoner field birds. 

In the cool woods near the Point, the mellow flutings of 
Veerys and Wood Thrushes and the songs of the Redstart, Black 
and White Warbler and Ovenbird were heard. 

% • . 

On a high point a splendid view of the countryside 
was^afforded. Here we rested' and ate lunch. Searching the 
horizon for Turkey Vultures we eventually recorded four, A 
pair of Scarlet Tanagers were flying hack and forth near the 
cliff’s edge, apparently nesting. The Crested and Least Fly, 
catcher, Wood Pewee, and Phoebe were also seen. After our 
rest we started through the woods to a deserted road and 
observed a Brown Thrasher, Belted Kingfisher,. Great Blue Heron, 
Baltimore Oriole, and many of the now common summer residents, 

• • « • • • • 

This was a good get-together for the club and proved 
a delightful change from the familiar haunts nearer the city. 
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FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB MEETINGS (Y.M.C.A., lames & Jackson Streets) 

Saturday, October 1, 1955, at 7.30 p.m. Y.M.C.A. Room 8 

Bob Henry or"Bob Stamp who, among other members, took part in the 
Hawk Watch will tell us of this southward migration. Peter Hamel 
will tell us of the summer birds near Huntsville, 200 miles north 
of Hamilton. Bob Henry will play us.the record of songs and 
sounds of bird, frog, and insects, "A Day in Algonquin Park", 
made by Dr, W.W.H, Gunn of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

Saturday, October 1$, 1955, at 7.30 p.m ., Y.M.C.A,, Room 8 

A,film in colour, "The Living Earth", will be shown. Members 
might talk over later how they each can help protect and preserve 
our wild flowers and animals. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB HIKES AND PROJECT GROUPS 

Saturday, October 1, 1955 , 9 a.m . to noon, Project Group 
Meet at the Children’s Garden House of the Royal Botanical Gardens 
(Marion Avenue entrance to the Westdale rqvine). Bring your • 
nature finds or collections. We can see through a microscope 
what is in a drop of water from the marsh. Possibly we can begin 
planning our fall Project Display - collections of minerals, 
shells, insects, stuffed animals, plants; models or drawings of 
animals; bird houses or other things, 

^jL^ Tirday, October 29, 1955 , 9 a.m . to noon, Project Group 
Meet at-. Children’ s Garden House. Phone Dr. Douglas Davies (JA 9 - 
5130 ) if you-want special materials to begin'a project such as 
blue- printing, painting, or making posters, modelling in salt 
and starch, pressing, plants, building bird houses, or pinning 
insects. The club has a special fund for purchasing materials. 

Sunday, October 30, 1955 , at 2 p.m . on time , Hike 

Meet at King Street and University for hike 1 to the mouth of 
Spencer Creek and the edge of Dundas Marsh-to see fall birds and 
flowers with our Hamilton expert Mr, George North, JA 2-6082. 


"THE WOOD DUCK" 

The Wood Duck is published monthly from September to 
May by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its purpose is 
to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of ; our native, 
wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to share their 
nature experiences and are requested to send their contributions 
to-the editor by the 10th of the month, to appear in the follow¬ 
ing issue. If possible, manuscripts should be typewritten, using 
one side of the paper only, lines double spaced. Material may be 
reprinted without special permission. Credit lines will be 
appreciated. 

Acting Editor — Mrs, Aubrey Falladown, 218 West 2nd St., Hamilton 

JA 9-6251 

Staff - Mr. Harold Cunliffe, Mrs. C.L. Powell 

Miss Margaret Joyce 

?|< >f< >J< ^ >{< 
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A TRIBUTE TO.OUR LATE EDITOR OF THE WOOD DUCK 

By H. E. Kettle 

. . • 

The late Morley C. Sabine was the son of a Methodist 
'minister with a large family all of whom became qualified to 
follow a useful and dignified profession. Morley became a 
school teacher, and followed teaching all his life, mostly in 
Western Canada. 

The most successful teachers are those who not only 
can instill knowledge in their pupils, but by nature and 
acquisition are fitted to set such a living example before the 
young as to command their deepest respect, love and imitation. 
These qualities Morley C. Sabine possessed to the full, and 
many a Canadian man and woman are deeply thankful for their 
contacts, in early life, with him. 

Morley was very active, Church work and Nature Club 
are instances, he was happiest when the busiest, He was 
General Superintendent of First United Church Sunday School, 
was an Elder and member of official board. Six years ago he 
returned to Eastern Canada and shortly after joined the Nature 
Club. In about a year the editorship of the Wood Duck became 
vacant and Mr, Sabine was chosen and accepted. By virtue of 
his office he became a director and due to his wide experience 
in life his ideas were particularly valuable, 

Morley was what is known as a good mixer and with his 
love of humankind, his kindly smile, and dignified approach, 
he soon became acquainted with nearly all the fairly large 
membership of the Club, and due to his memory could accost 
nearly everyone by name. He will be sorely missed, 

Morley was keenly interested in nature, he dearly 
loved the birds, flowers, and trees and other phases of 
creation. He and the writer were very friendly and often, 
accompanied by another friend, a life member of the Hamilton 
Nature Club, we took jaunts, on nature study bent, in every 
direction from Hamilton. 

On such occasions he was supremely happy and a notice¬ 
able trait was his saluting everyone he met with a cheery 
remark and taking special kindly notice of children. 

We are spirits clad in veils: 

Man by man was never seen; 

All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy screen. 

■ ' (C.P. Cranch) 
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OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 
-__1935 - 1956 


Honourary President 
Past President 
President 

First Vice-President 
and Treasurer 

Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Junior Club 
Chairmen of Committees 


Audubon Screen Tours 
Records 


Dr. G. 0 . McMillan 
53 Oak Knoll Drive 

Mrs. George W. North 
249 Charlton Ave, West 

Dr, John Miller 
Box 160, Ancaster 


Mr. Douglas Smith 
16 Hollywood North 

Miss A.E. LeWarne 
549 Main St. East, Apt. 

Dr. Douglas M. Davies 
161 Cline Ave. South 


Mrs. Claire Davison 
152 Gage Ave. South 


MI 6-3877 

MA 6-6998 

JA 7-3063 
8 JA 2-3616 
JA 9-5130 

JA 2-3724 
LI 9-7089 
NE 4-3888 

JA 7-3063 

LI 9-1773 


Membership Miss Stella Brown 
Programme Mr. J. Forrester 
Field Events Mr. W.E. Benner 
Publications 

Educational Mr, Douglas Smith 
Conservation Mr. Lawrence Roy 


79 Bond St. N. 
220 Charlotte St 
R.R.l, Aldershot 

16 Hollywood N. 
R.R.l, Hamilton 


Dr. H. Kleerekoper 
2 Cameron Avenue, Dundas 


Birds 

Ferns 

Wild Flowers 
Trees 

Mammals and 
Reptiles 


Mr. George North. 
Mrs, Robt. H. Lloyd 
Mr, J.H. Williams 
Mr. H.E. Kettle 

Dr. P. Henderson 


249 Charlton Ave.W, 
7 Homewood Avenue 
20 Searle Street 
I 60 Delaware Ave. 

32 Rosslyn Ave. S. 


JA 2-6082 
JA 7-5341 

JA 7-8107 

LI 4 -O 876 

LI 4-7380 
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